STURGIS, Ky., Sept. 24— 
oun cel of the graveyard | 
on 


this tree-lined town 
near the meandering Ohio 


river last night when I came 


in and saw the spacious, modern left?” 


high-school that stands behind 
rows of big maples. Not a soli 
- himan being was on the dark 

street. It is said that the National 
Guardsmen are here but they are 
not visible at the schoolhouse. The|° 
eery silence after all the _ racist 
brawling which was heard round 
the world was broken only by the 
distant wail of a locomotive on the 
Louisville and Nashville. 

The authorities here are playing 
. King Canute against the inevitable. 
The Negro students are out, but 
_ their attorney. is filing papers in 
the Federal Court at Owensboro 
insisting upon their legal and con- 
stitutional right to return. I came 
to see the town on the eve of that. 


t awed in the win- 


a Hart's cafeteria across 

Mico ple I went in. The 

Yfesod 
behind the. counter and a lanky 
fellow of 28, wearing a hunting 
cap, was saying: “Well; Ma, hows 
it . feel since yore little friends 
“They was probably as pone they 
wasn't staying as I was for them 


to be going,” she replied, but then, 


ete up at .the stranger, she 
up, and the - fellow). 


‘clammed up, and that was that 
they said about events which have 
whipped up a storm across the 
nation. A middle-aged man with 
a heavy, authoritative air came in 
and stood at the end of the counter, 
silent. Just stood. 

Newspapermen in Louisville 
said you don't ask questions in 


Sturgis these days. You dont. 
said it was the peace of the grave- 


, elderly woman stood| 


on ras town, like. a fog. 
river. And. though a bri 
moon shone on the dimly lit streets, 
you felt a cold,silent scrutiny wher- 
ever you went, 

‘No, they don’t talk about it in 


Sturgis. Not in front of a stranger, 
who constitutes any two-legged 
creature from across the “gr 
line, and you certainly don’t ‘ta 
before anybody whose accent be- 
trays his damyankee origin. 

That was the way you found it 
in Ma Hart's and in Bill's Cafe on 
the main highway and in the spot: 
where you get Busterburgers, and 
yet you know this is 1956 Anno 
Domino. This can’t be the way 
every solitary soul in town feels, 
and after a long, strained haul you 
found you are right. 


You have come in cold, for no- 
ney anywhere seemed to know 
anybody in Sturgis. And so’ you 
drift around town, watching, listen: 


1 


off the; 
t harvest) f 


yard, but I am not quite accurate. 
A brooding hostility seems to w veigh 


: 


A FORWARD STEP 


An Editorial 
AFTER SEVERAL MONTHS of discussion by its 


leadership and rats 
er the Communist P 


O 
its convention. 


rward with the publication o 


and all others who cared to 
has taken a major step 
the draft resolution for 


The resolution, we believe, is an important and pos- 


itive step in the political life 


of the country. We are con- 


fident that it will mark a new impulse to the struggles of 
the American people for economic security, peace, fullest 


democratic rights of the Negro people, and for the extinc- 

tion of the remnants of McCarthyism. 

to a turn in the cause of socialism. 
There are some, like the New York Times yesterday, 

who will gloat over the party's admission of its errors in 

judgment and activity. The party's national committee 

was fully aware that such attempts would be made to use 

(Cont on page 5) 


It will lead, too, 


Saudi Arabia, Syria 


ing, driking innumerable cokes, for) 
the town has what they call local! 


Pais you aap a lit- 
n’t -hurt them. For. you 
say much for the. social life 

as I saw Be . 


they sacartionl a Western with a 
title which seemed ironic under 
the circumstances. It was “Walk the 
Proud Earth.” 

This town is not proud tonight. 
It is as tight as a clam and all 
you see them do is drink Coca 
Cola and: play the juke box whose 
favorite discs seem to be the “Fol- 
som Jail Blues” and Elvis’ “You're 
nothing but a hound-dog.” 

You drive around the darkened 
streets, the blinds tightly drawn, 
you see the police car of the 


‘ 


prowl, and where the paving ends' on the hour by a N 


lof the 


say somethin 
get to somet 


said over. his 
see Sturgis an 
news Over the country. 


again, 
a white man knocked down in the 
streets of Los Angeles every hour 


too is datk but in the bright light 
‘moon you gee rows of box- 
like dwellings which evidently give 
Boxtown its name. One old Negro 
in overalls crossed the road without 
looking up and disappeared into a 
door, 

Well, .it is frustrating indeed for 
a newspaperman not to- ask ques- 
tions. You itch to ask something, 
he and the nearest. you 
1ing significant is at 
Bills Cafe, where an elderly man ~ 
rk-chops, “Well, I 
Clay are front-page 
' He chuc- 
kled. “Even in Germany,” he said, 
“and in Los Angeles.” He chuckled 
“Why I was told there was 


Several 


and the dirt road begins you turn | pairs of eyes stared my way, and 


around and back away. For you 
were forewarned that the town 
fathers will lock any white man/ 
up, home-grown or foreign, 


crosses the forbidden frontier. It' 


'the’old man iped down. 
You sit there at the counter 


‘perched high on a_ three-legged - 
who! stool feeling like a bull’s-eye on a 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Back Egypt on Suez 


CAIRO, Sept. 24.-The “Big Three” of the Arab world 


reaffirmed their support of E 
and urged the West to settle 


in the Suez crisis today, 
e dispute through direct ne-, 


— ——— ar | 


gotiations with Egypt. 

A communique after a two-day 
meeting in Saudi Arabia of Kin 
Saud and Presidents Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of Egypt and Shukri El Ku- 
watly of Syria. said: 

Pic ang conference fully supports 

pt in all its stands, and es 
in the readiness it has 
rn to achieve a peaceful solu- 
tion. © 
“The conference believes that 
the way to guarantee the interests 


tion of navigation in the canal is 
for them to enter into negotiations | 


inal.” 

Indian premier Jawaharial Neh- 
ru was due in Riyadh tonight for 
a four-day visit to Saud. 


LONDON, Sept. 24. —. Britain 
will ask the UN " Secumity Council 
Wednesday to indorse the Dulles’ 

for internationalizing — the 
Canal, the Foreign Office an- 


: 


of | those concerned with the ques- 


‘mounced today. 


Polls Show 
Farm Shift 


Midwest 
From tke — 


Surveys by poll-takers of three different newspapers 
indicate a sizable shift of farm votes in the midwest from 


Eisenhower to the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 


made public yesterday, stress the ~ 
i, number of normally Demo- 
Sue gh who voted for Ike 
fn 1952 and who are now 
Democratic 


The results, 


cabinet. Those ‘glen to Vale’ again 
for Ike, the poll-takers say, will do 

so because they believe he offers 
| the best chance to keep the nation 


tat 
Label reported that in eight 


authority or. power to influence. the 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 


jer said that G erber, of Mem-)| ~ 
phis, Tenn., has been * ‘prosecutor, 
witness and self- appointed judge” 
in an apparent eflort “to prove that 
integration has not worked.” 

Adlai Stevenson previously, in 
a letter to the Washington branch 
of the NAACP, had said last night 
that these hearings “serve no con- 
structive purpose. 

Roy Wilkins, national executive 
secretary of the NAACP, said he 
favored Stevenson's choice of 
words over those of President 
Eisenhower, who had expressed 
the view last week that the in- 
quiry would not “impair” integra- 
tion of the capitol’s schools. 

Wilkins said the investigation is 
part of a gigantic “war” on civil 


rights. 
of the local NAA- 


He told a a 
CP group that 'the “war” is not be- 


tween the southern states and the 
NAACP but is being waged by 
segregationists “against the U. S. 
| Constitution and the U. S. itself.” 

Stevenson, in a telegram read 
qjat the rally, said he holds ‘no ub- 
| Hie office and therefore is “without 


' 


: 


course of the hearings... ..” The 
NAACP group had asked. both 


Stevenson an 
jean influence. to call off the 


Eisenhower. to. em 


24.—Rep. Roy Wier (D-Mnin) 


with Egypt, the owner of the ca-| Gerber be suspended as counsel for a House rl 
‘racially intergrated schools because of his “ 


Ouster of House 


Racists’ Hearing — 
Counsel Urged 


urged today that William 


investigating Washington's 


‘disgraceful performance” at public hearings. 


NLRB Orders Dock Poll 
Within Next 30 Days 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
Storm signals are up over 
the National Labor Relations 


early as possible” within the next — 
30 days. The exact date will be 
set by the NLRB regional office in 
New York City. 

A meeting today of the 300- 
member Wage Policy Committee 
of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association will take up the 
NLRB ruling, as well as strategy 
in the dealocked contract negotia- 
tions with the N.Y. Shipping Asso- 


ey The - deadline comes 
p. this S The union until 


aes has been Ate Bon to a “no 
contract, no work” policy. 

The. N.Y. District Council of the 
ILA, meeting. last night, was also 
expected to map. election plans) 
omen: the rival AFL-CIO /Anter- 
national Brotherhood ot leagtore: 


7 


eee Sie ‘vite Spr feg®. whe 


which have featured, wit-| « 


m pect “ 


the New York wetecieGial as 
Board yesterday ordered a 


new election among 25,000 longshoremen to be held © “as 


AFL in 1953 after the ILA wan 
expelled. 


The IBL was twice defeated by 


the ILA in 1953 and 1954, It is 
privately conceded in labor circles 
today that the ILA has strengthen- 
ed its position, — 


The pressure now is on the ILA 
to put off its strike action. The 


shipping employers, taking advan- 


tage of the inter-union scrap, s 
mated negotiations by refusing to 
agree to an industry-wide pact cov- 
ering all Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ports. 

ILA president Capt. William V. 


Bradley, while emphasizing his 
iinion’s readiness to strike. if need 
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‘UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., Sept. 24—.An international atomic energy agency with 


“strong safeguards” was urged today by U.S. Ambassador James J. Wadsworth, in a speech 
ooue an = \8-nation pom rd meeting here. Wadsworth carried the fight for “strong 


¥ TO SUEZ {safeguards directly to India, 
U.S. PILOT ON WAY 


whose announced position is that a 
strict code of controls might act as 
HOPES JOB WILL HELP PEACE a “straitjacket” and hamper atomic 
NEWARK, N.J., Sept. 24.-An American seaman on his way development for peaceful  pur- 
to a job as a Suez Canal pilot said teday that if more Americans 
signed up for work there, a Middle Eastern war might be averted. 


poses, 
Capt. Walter Equils said he thought “some Americans should 


“Last year’s conference on atom- 
nould jic energy at Geneva,” he said, 
he there. After all, the influence of people from other countries is |“created a new atmosphere for 
bound to be considerable.” ; - scientific and technical inter- 
Equils, 45, of New Kensington, Pa., flew into Newark Airport change, . . . The challenge of our 
today en route to Cairo. The first American to receive a State De- conference .. . is. whether we can 
partment visa to hize out as a pil with Egypt's nationalized Suez bring abdut the same kind -of 
Canal board, he was scheduled to leave New York's Idlewild Air- 
port later today.’ 


change in the intrnational political 
at here.” 
He said he had passed through the 103-mile Suez Canal many gap, Rt 
times, although he had never piloted a ship there. He said he 


would undergo wmtensive traiming. ; 7 | | 
He stated he had no aversion to working with Russian pilots, 


15 of whom have taken a pilot training course in Egypt. 
On the contrary, he said he felt his job all c significant 


should be sufficient to insist that 
countries receiving fissionable ma- 
terials from the agency should not 
use them to make nuclear weapons. 


Soviet Ambassador Georgi Za- 


The Soviet Union declared it} 
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LONDON, Sept. 24.— “All friends in Britain urge you 


to come — that message was 


sent to the Bolshoi tre 


ballet company in Moscow as it considered cancelling its 


visit to Britain. 

It was sent by the chairman and 
secretary of the British Soviet 
Friendship Society, John Piatts- 
Mills and Pat Sloan. It said that 
cancellation could only please those 
who desire to worsen British-Soviet 
relations. 

The famed ballet company, due 


to leave next week for Britain, had 
announced in a lettter to Izvestia 
that it had put off the trip because 


of champion discus thrower Nina 


Ponomareva and the “case of the} 


five hats.” 


The Penomareva incident con- 
cerns the arrest of a Soviet woman 
discus thrower in London recentl 
when five cheap hats were al- 
leged by a store to have been 
found in her shopping bag. 

The telegram from the British 


in that it might influence Egyptians to lessen anti-American feel- } 


ings. s 

- Equils said he was “not afraid of being interned” should a 
Middle Eastern war break out, and he believed there soon might 
be “other Amcrican friends” on the job at Suez. 


Flexible Marketing 
This is far short of what is needed. 
Controls and inspection imposed im 


PEKING, Sept. 24.—A state-led free market of some 
scope within a unified Socialist market would suit the con- such a way would infringe on the 


sovereignty of those countries and 


rubin renewed the Soviet appeal’ 
for a complete ban on atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, 

“The statute’s provisions on con- 
trols,” he said, “would have mean- 
ing if they were connected with 
the prohibition of nuclear weapons 
and if the controls were spread 

over both the recipient countries 
and those giving assistance. 


“As it now stands, the draft re- 
fers only to the recipient countries. 


———SEE— 


society read: 

“While understanding your 
anxiety Ponomareva incident we 
are terribly disturbed by today’s 
news proposed cancellation Brit- 
ish visit. All friends in Britain 
urge yeu to come. Cancellation 
can only please those who de- 
sire to worsen British Soviet re- 
lations.” 


SPORTSMEN’S CALL 


In a statement last night D. Cur- 
tis, general secretary of the British 
‘Workers’ Sports Association, said: 

“The people in Britain have very 
great sympathy for the Russian 
point ef view in the way the case 
of Nina Ponomareva was handled, 
but by withdrawing their talent 
from track and stage the Rus- 


tat rket, \would certainly hold back the 
wg age Bigeye Chinese altered as to facilitate produetion | peaceful development of atomic 
Communist Party Congress. land encourage improvement in, ©™€Tgy 5g those COUREEERD. 
Chen Yun, member ef the politi-| quality and for new varieties of Zarubin also declared it “shame- 
f the party’ f asemnn| ful” that China was not invited to 
cal = ay bose that : direct ‘eecee — goods. the 8l-nation conference 
committee, in P still ctice | : 
ing production and management As the state will still practice; — ‘a 
in former capitalist and now Social- planned aes and poe 
« ‘a 1: ..,_/ marketing in basic necessities such : 
— pic the gaming a4 ‘as grain and cloth, so it will be still p OLS 
iples were maqoeetens of quality possible to keep prices stable 
and greater variety of products, : : ' 
increase in output and better serv-|- Factories making gene ral con- (Continued from Page 1) 
ice to achieve this, he urged a/sumer goods may make their OWN! consin, and weakest in Illinois, ac- 
system of collective purchase in | production plans in the light of| cording to Lubell. 
consumer s where varieties are | market conditions, and need not be} nn New ‘Teck ‘Timex sues 
considerable. bound by reference targets in state) 3s made at the national plowing 
Exclusive purchase marketing plans, he said. , contest at Newton, Ia., by a team 
in products affecting people's live-/ Another delegate, Ko Ching-Shih ef six correspondents on the days 
lihood should be continued, he secretary of the Shanghai bureau which Ike and Adlai addressed the 
said. . = central emg a>: crowd attending the contest. Law- 
Instead of blind amalgamati the partys pohcy on peacetul rence said the survey showed that 
which qeenened Gate the creat transformation ol capitalism as a 10.6 percent of those who said 
wave of change-over, steps should | great victory 1n the creative ap-' they voted for Ike in 1952 “now 
be taken to enable many industrial | Plication of Marxism-Leninism. —| gay they will shift in November to 
and handievaft  establishments,! It was possible for the capitalist, support Adlai Stevenson.” Another 
agricultural subsidiary oceupations class in China to accept socialist | 13.4 percent who said. they voted 
and commercial enterprises to transformation, he said, because’ for lke four years ago now say they 
operate separately to make them|of the dual. character of China's are undecided. 
more flexible. capitalist class and because of the| If only half the undecided go for 
FEWER CURBS united front relations established | Adlai, that would mean a shift of 
between the working class and cap-' 17,3 percent of the Iowa farm vote 
Provisions which were meant Jr italist _ over , years. In) from Ike to the Democrats. 
restrict speculative activities of addition, there were the influence; 7, 7... 1-t¢ 
capitalist industry and commerce of the increasing consolidation of | ¢ Parcel he ie ee — rm 
should be abolished, he said. Inthe le’s democratic dictator-| )9~5 hoe Adlind lik antes eal anak 
the future the state or its agents ship aa the expanding socialist ning ae Gale tat tn “handfal” 
wil! continue to purchase all grain’ sector of economy, the party's pol-| | ¢ neo Ghevendon:” vétein <8 Meat 
industrial crops and important sub- | icy ef. giving former capitalist own- years aio described Gaemecives es 
sidiary rural preducts, but some/ers dividends, and the implemen-| | 4. sded 
parts of subsidiary rural products, tation of state capitalism. The Wall Street J , 
which are now exclusively pur-| ing-Shih pointed out that en a See ee 
| Ko Ching-Shih po was made in “some of the key farm 
; the t se So areas’ in Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, 
c atives, should be allowed to italism from the 
Cop ism into state-cap 
iggy seer ead | Indiana and Ohio, Otten summar- 
reely purchased, transported | lower to higher and second to, turn| ; : ‘ 
oni eneclinted’ wal tall The | 2s the results as showing that “a 
capitalism into sociabism. el adod many Democratic - voting 


The pricing policy should be so — a iE linked | Farmers who switched to Ike in 
i iar a ee the gradual paying OM Of Cap-| 1959 are now ready to switch back 
PAUL ROBESON TO 


wee a pies which a said WS to the Democrats.” 
SING TONIGHT 
Paul Robeson is scheduled to 


' Otten declines to accept th i- 
A report on the Tibetan situation tion that this means the Dementata 
ek and sing at the Marmor- 
uchwald memorial meeting to- 


was made by Chang Kuo-Hua, i) carry these states. He cites the 
night (Tuesday) at the Henry Hud- 


vice-secretary of the Tibetan work- |) 46 margins by which the GOP 
ing committee of the Chinese tgs a them in ‘52. But GOP leaders 

son Hotel on 57 Street, between! Unity within Tibet, he declared 

8 and 9 Avenues. The meeting,| was based on anti-imperialism and) 5 their chief danger spots. 
daily, will begin at 8 p.m.| cooperation with people of the up-! 4. who will stick with the GOP 
Included on the program are| Per strata. because of the peace issue. He 
under 

ed out should be based on the de- 

sire of the working le that 


munist Party. ‘are worried, he says, and privately 
arr by the Morning Freheit,| patriotism. He stressed long-term) (p67, quotes a number of farm- 
Social reforms in Tibet, he point-| quotes a typical case, Orville Eich, 


“If I vote for Ike again it will. 
for only one reason—I have 
boy in service and I 
id his 


do better, i 
war. 1 ‘ ) 


/list Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri | if 


of Bremer, Ia., as saying: | 


sians have done the cause of inter- 


national understanding tremendous 


harm, and their strongest critics 
tremendous good. 


“We look to the Soviet Union 
for a magnanimous isal of 
the whole position in interest 
of better understanding between 
nations.” 

Mikhail. Chulaki, director of the 
Bolshio Theatre ballet company, 
said in.-Moscow that British gov- 
ernment action te withdraw’ the 
shoplifting charges against Nina 
Ponomareva would provide the 
“guarantee” desired by the ballet 
befoer it goes to London. 

But so long as the British Gov- 
ernment failed to make efforts to 


settle that case, and so long as the 
120-member company felt their 


personal safety in Britain was 
guaranteed, the visit planned for 
Oct. 3 was “impossible.” 

V. T. Stepanov, chief of the 
Soviet Ministry of Culture’s foreign 
relations department, said that can- 
celation of the visit would be a 
great disappointment to the Bol- 
shoi. 

“They have spent a very great 


sum of money to prepare for the 
trip. and members of 


pve up a month of their holidays 
lor preparations,” he said. 


RACISTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Dixiecrat member of the House 
subcommittee holding these hear- 


ings, 
declaring: 


today answered critics by 


URGE BRITISH GOV'T 
REMOVE OBSTACLE 


TO BALLET ViSIT 


LONDON, Sept. 24—A spokes- 
man for the British Council, 
Britain’s official good-will agen- 
cy, today reported receipt of a 
telegram from the Russian Cul- 
ture Ministry asking it to do 
something to make it possible 
for the Bolshoi ballet to appear 
in London. 


against the Soviet discus cham- 
pion, Nina Ponomareva, 

Lord Waverly, backer of the 
Royal Opera House — which 
stands to lose $112,000 if the 
Bolshoi troupe does not perform 
here—also appealed to British 
authorities today to try to 

_ Straighten out the dispute. 


SUN SMILED ON 


WORKER PICNIC 


On Saturday it was chilly and 
cloudy, on Monday morning it 
cated But Sunday the day of the 
Daily Worker picnic at New Jer- 
sey s Camp Midvale, was a gioricus 
Indian Summer day, and over 1,000 
people, including the youngsters, 
enjoyed it to the hilt. 

All of the camp's facilities were 
used, as basketfall, tennis, volley- 


boll, softball and ping pong raged 
from early to late. And} va it 
or not, about a hundred of the 

icnickers carried away by the 

Imy sunshine braved the cold 
waters of the outdoor pool, 

It was a day of eating, socializ- 
ing and good spirit, aod of much 
chatting under the tress and around 
the gri lunches about the Com- 
munist Partys draft resolution 
iwhich was a big news story this 
weekend. 


| All in all, a banner event. 


2 Indicted 
For Attack on 


mn” 


“Harry Bridges — 


| SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 23.— 
Two members of Harry Lunde- 
berg’s Sailors Union of. the Paci- 
fic, both ex-convicts, were indict- 
ed at the weekend on conspiracy 
charges after they attackéd Harry 
Bridges in a Sausalito restaurant. 
The two, Donald Hy. Hansen and 
Fred Reppine, are charged with 
a conspiracy “involving other per- 
sons.” ‘District Attorney William 
O. Weissich of Marin County said 
there was “a possibility” that the 
attack of the men was planned. 
Lundeberg has long been hos- 
tile towards. Bridges’ union, the 
International Longshoremen’s and - 
Warehousemen’s Union, He de- 
nied, however, any part in the at- ~ 


“We are doing a thorough job, |tack. 


and no protesting radicals are go- 
ing to stop it. 

“The hit dog always howls, and 
Mr. Stevenson wants to help th 
hit dogs, howl in this instance it 
— y his privilege to do so,” 

statement, phoned from 
his home in Atlanta, was read 


think Ike}: 
oath : : - * 


the] 


Adlai Says Nixon Echoes 
Herbert Hoovers Promises 


TULSA, Okla., Sept. 24.—Adlai E. Stevenson said today that Vice-President Richard 


M. Nixon’s pledge to wipe out poverty was a “hollow echo” of Herbert Hoover. The 
Democratic Presidential nominee said his party “fights poverty” while the GOP “only 


tren een =D ITED 
yin thio | WRITER INVOKES 5th AT 
CONNECTICUT WITCHHUNT 


body in this country to believe 
their election-year talk about a 
war on poverty, let them say what 
they. have done in the past 28 
years about poverty—except to Op-| NEW HAVEN, Conn., Sept. 24.| Gilden also declined to answer 
pose Democratic action against)_The first witness at a Congres-| when asked whether he knew two 
the forces of poverty,” he said. | signal investigation of “Commun- a —— Harold Kent 
Stevenson's speech was 10688 ism in Connecticut” invoked the/* Ci age seas had said that 
ed for delivery on the courthouse) Fifth Amendment today when b 9 hi goreg'me | a ay \ 
asked whether he was a party) yo their Fs i er tigmre 0 nf 
thousands” have been thrown out Stevenson quoted Nixon as say-| member. pee as nc ~ 1959 “all of ge 8 
of work because of independent} decided to manufacture parts ©M/ing in Colorado Springs, Colo.,| Bert D. Gilden, 41-year-old! den peo ple a ahs 
auto or parts plants that employ- their own plants. Saturday night that. under GOP) Bridgeport free-lance writer and | Subsequently @ liechene apparent 
ed them have shut down or n The UAW noted that the trend ; leadership, we can look forward factory worker, declared that “upon | that mnnat writers were being slear. 
absnored by mergers. . of scrapping men and women past/to a future in which poverty will legal advice I refuse to act as a! ed—we did not get lakeeiie 
Regional directors of every!50 also ollowed the auto monopo- | be a forgotten word. witness against myself.” He said that this occurred after 
UAW district were directed to ap-| lization trend. since 1948 the Big) Stevenson said this reminded The refusal came an hour after he ran as a candidate in 1950 with 
proach employers of their area for} Three raised their share of the him of then President Hoover's! a subcommittee of the House Com-| the People’s Party, an affiliate of 
supplementary agreements provid- market from 82 to 96 percent. The words on Oct. 22, 1928, that the! mittee on Un-American Activities) Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party. 
ing for preference in hiring, on the| union noted: ‘nation was “nearer today to the! opened a public hearing expected; Subcommittee chairman Dixie- 
| “Between 1948 and 1955, pro- +. abolition . . . of poverty ...'to last at least three » thee The} crat Rep. Edwin E. Wills (D-La), 


er of seniority, to workers 1 i 
fits before taxes of all auto assem-|than ever before in any land. |probe was alleged!y aimed at de- launched the hearing by declaring 


thrown out trom their other 
plants. The other provision would! bly companies increased by $2,-' ‘Stevenson said the Democrats! termining whether Communism that it will “show a general pattern 


ask such preference for workers 488,000,000. But General Motors} had “pushed back poverty” with “treatened” any of Connecticut’s' of Communist Party activities in 

who have been laid off by other|and Ford together increased their|a farm program in 1933-4, social) defense industries. ‘Connecticut. 

employers in the same area. a profits by a still great-|security in 1935, a minimum wage 
er fig 


For thousands of higher se-|er figure of $2,539,000,000, large-|law in 1938, collective bargaining 
niority workers, the situation is|ly at the expense of the independ-|laws, and other steps. He said 


| Matusow Case Ma 
desperate,” the UAW board state-| ents, who moved from profits to| Republicans opposed them all, and y 


ity UAW to 
= Aid Older Worker 5 


DETROIT, Sept. 24. — The United Auto Workers, 
alarmed at the growing army of unemployed in the higher 
age brackets, many thrown permanently on the scrap heap 
by the merger trend, moved this 
week to_ negotiate supplementary, employed 20,000 at peak, but the: 

_ preferential hiring provisions in its|remaining 1,100 workers, laid off, 
| when the company merged with 


auto contracts. | : 

The action followed last week’s| Nash, ranged from 52 to 65. 
General Executive Board meeting) The union names many other 
plants closed after. mergers or shut 


that heard a report that “tens of 
down when the Big Three chains 


lawn at Tulsa. 


a 


-e —~= 


ment said. “Men and women who. losses during this period. . . . are today fighting extensions of 
have given as much as 35 years “During the period, Genera] the same programs. 

of their working lives to the Sef-! Motors increased the number of! He said the Republicans now 
vice of one employer now find] jt, plants in the United States by “boast of prosperity,” although 


. themselves in the streets, fast ex- | 


40, ‘including 28 additional car, families of 30,000,000 Americans 


hausting employment compensa-! trick and body plants and five|have annual incomes of less than 


tion benefits—or in many cases al- 
ready exhausted them—and using! 
up their dwindling savings.” : 
The union cited some figures.! .4 : ) : 
. ed approxamitely 3.5 billion dol-) 

At the Detroit Packard plant,|),.. ail ’ 


8,000 workers, their ages averag-| « Although a large part of this 


pansion program from the end of|-— 


'World War II through 1955 total- Reyther Calls 
Nixon’‘s Bluff 


' 


DETROIT, Sept. 24. — If the 


The perjury case of Harvey M. Matusow will be in the 


Matusow on cross-examination 


|his testimony to enmesh a defend-| 


‘ 


I-| parts plants.’ General Motors’ ex-|$2,000 a year. hands of the jury today. Matusow is under a six-count perjury 
charge for saying that Roy Cohn deliberately “developed” 


eee i aL a -_- 


‘ant in the Smith Act trial of Eliza-' Matusow said Justice Department 
beth Curley Flynn in 1952. 


officials must have known he was 
an unreliable witness when they 


yesterday said he quit the Com- used him. A letter from the Justice 
‘munist Party because of “fear... Department to the prosecutor in 
and personal insecurity.” the Flynn case was introduced in 
Asked if he “intended to lie” evidence. It quoted VA records 
when he went to the FBI, Matu-| that Matusow was “psychoneurotic 
sow replied: —mild but acute.” 


ing 52, were laid off, “many of ee dd RO! 
them after 20 to 35 years of ser-| tremendous growth has resulted GOP jis sincere about the four- 
vice.” The ‘Mack Ave. plant of| {rom expansion of the auto indus- day week, recently propounded by 
Motor Products now closed, em-|Y> Very substantial amount has| Richard Nixon, it should start on 

' ‘come about through the squeez- legislation amending the Fair La-' 


loved 4,300 at its k, of whom'‘ 
1.200 50. reer ndent auto man- bor Standards Act and cut hours 


were past 50. The closed) ™s out of ind 
Murray Sail ieanbion employ- ufacturers and the transfer of parts|for Federal employes, it was de- 


ed 9,000 workers, of whom 2,500) manufacturing a ypeumnahey from sup-|clared today by Walter Reuther, “A straight honest story wouldn't. Matusow said proceeds from his 
were past 50, most of them with | Plier, firms nto the major corpora-| president of the United Auto },, enough to satisfy the FBI. I| book, “False Witness,” are being 
20 to 30 years seniority. | tions own plants. Workers. felt I had to embellish the facts turned over to Antioch College in 

Bohn Aluminum’s closed plant}. The union further notes GM Reuther said the UAW pro-|and situations and people, to make! Ohio, “because I had falsely ac- 
employed 250 workers past the age has another $1 billion expansion | poses to take the first step. to a/me more important. | cused the college of being a Com- 
of 50 of the 300 in the plant when drive and Ford is building 23 new vur-day week through bargaining) He said when he decided to re-| munist front, or some such thing. 
it closed. Almost half of the 538} Plants. in 1958. |cant his testimony in the Flynn’ He said before he met his pub- 
workers of the closed Federal Mo-| The union calls on the monopo-| In a telegram to cabinet mem-} case, a lawyer warned him then, lisher, Albert E. Kahn, he had told 
gul plant were past 50. Of the/lies to “recognize their social and|bers in Washington, Reuther ask-| “that 1 was putting my neck in a) the story of his career as liar to half 
1,250 on the seniority list of the| moral responsibility” and provide|ed whether they would support a| noose.” He decided to go ahead)a dozen prominent people, includ- 
Standard Steel Spring plant when| preferential employment opportu-| proposal to amend the Fair Labor! anyway, “if I was to do any good) ing commentator Elmer Davis, col- 
it closed its wide division in Falls}nities for workers who have been|Standards Act to give Federal em- ” |umnist Drew Pearson ‘and the Al- 


to the people I had wronged. 
Spring 28 percent were past 50. {made jobless by their expansion! ployes a four-day 32-hour work 


On re-direct examination by de-' sop brothers, Bishop Oxnman and 
The closed Hudson Motor plant) drives. | week without cutting pay. fense attorney Stanley Faulkner, aides of two U. S. Senators.. _ 


INSIDE THE JOB AGENCIES 


Applicant's Dilemma: Your Money or Your Blood 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER |W. 48 St. (There I was told any| uneasy smile. His hand was shak-;agement in the resort hotels,” he you with work, but if you quit, 
“y Ra a cals o| queries must be submitted in!ing as he accepted some cigarettes) said. ithey take out so much that you 
es eve ee | writing.) and held a match for me. “They| It was a Bowery agency which/can wind up owing the boss at the 
- the large elderly man with the) Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Walker,! test your blood and claimed mime} required no down payment which) end of the month. | 
dead white flaccid face seated | chairman «. the oa Chtaans was too — er “pe the “a wre ty his - ste a get] Asked if he had been to the 
; ; ; ‘+.|Committee Against Vicious Em-) reason .wouldnt take me. I) pai a month an er you. , 
a ‘ok cpa nile Os ak ployment Agency Tactics (CAV-! was too riervous. work a month. Meanwhile can a ce: Sng ear saci ps 
or the ike - COateG at ' FAT), has charged that jobhunters} “You see, if you have 80 cents! draw on it for cigarettes, and SOT! nae end tsine with ean t 
room ia the blood bank office at|"P2. didn’ oe ee we dors 18 a ra ee eae lagencies, he said he hadn't. First, 
a minimum down- ent on t's 10 percent of| if you try to quit before m | My 
60; Wy enen- a. rged” to sell! the $8 you get, and you have to/is up, the weck’s pay owed the| 22 sa, Be has to get a pm, one 
Before 1 could reply, he con-| thei pay on the line. But I didn’t have plus . transportation, is 
Ht don't hurt} bocker gg denied the charge} the eighty. Used my. last token to 
vehemently. 


come from the Bronx where my 
| Im ‘the hall outside’ the sixth! sister put me up. Kept worrying 
tt! floor blood bank office at 80 War-| about how I'd get back if they 
‘ten St. I waited to catch persons would not take my blood; that's 
coming out after getting their; why I muffed it.” / 
blood . | He took the two tokens I of- 
First to emerge was a young) fered but seemed embarrassed, and - 
man who walked briskly! insisted on writing down my name 
hand was stead and newspaper ‘and address, saying) he 

he'd like to return the 30 cents! 
and maybe would run into some’ 
information the Daily Worker 
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William Mandel 
To Teach Course 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The other day, a national off- 
cer of the Communist Party 
asked me what I was going to 
teach in my course on “The So- 
viet Union Today” at the Jefter- 
son School. He seemed a little 
worried, I'd like to reply in print, 
partly because it is my business 


' to try to attract students to the 


School in general, and my own 
course in particular, which starts 
Tuesday, Oct. 2. 

My answer is to invite him, in 
all seriousness, and any of his 
colleagues, to register for and 
attend the course. I think that he 
would agree that if the 15 hours 
as spent, spread aver 10 weeks, 
ean help him to avoid making 
future mistakes in this area of 
the kind that the Draft Resolu- 
tion admits to, the time will have 
been well worth it. 

To indicate that he, and any 
other students, will not be wast- 
ing their time, may I submit the 


-_.diaft I wrote, a year before the 


20th Congress, of a rejoinder to 
discussion of an article of mine 
in Monthly Review. I did not 
submit it in this form because 
friends convinced me it could 
only destroy all contacts with 
Communists and pro-Commu- 
nists. I believe that, within its 
limitations ef length, it stands 


up in the light of subsequent - 


events: | 

“For many years, on the pre- 
mise of the unity of theory and 
practice in the Soviet Union, | 
accepted developments there at 
face value. But then it became 
obvious that, contrary to theory, 
the Cult of the Individual (as it 
is now officially denounced in 
the USSR) had replaced demo- 
cratic procedures to the point 
that no Party Congress was held 
for 13 years, to 1952. 

“This one-man leadership 
made it possible for another 
single individual, Beria (if we 
are to believe the new theory of 
one-man culpability) to frame a 
world-renowned popularizer of 
Soviet achievements (Anna 
Louise Strong), a whole panel of 
Jewish physicians, and an entire 
Communist Party (Yugoslavia’s), 


and to block needed agricultural 
reforms. | 
“Obviously, this could onl 

have happened thayks to the la 
of political vigilance of the man 
whose word was law (see a Polit- 
buro meeting grinning like yes- 
men as Stalin lays down the line 


in Moscow’s “The Fall of Berlin’). 


“Finally, this .lack of collective 
leadership made it possible to 
impose the Stalin Plan for the 
Transformation of Nature (now 
recognized there as on 
at tremendous financial cost an 
with bad effect upon the peas- 
ants’ confidence in government 
economic planning. 


“All this, and much else, made : 


necessary a_ re-evaluation of 
many things in the Soviet Union. 

“The new Soviet leaders have 
been making this re-evaluation 
right out loud, and one of its 
finest aspects is the reemphasis 
on democracy. This may be seen 
in the blistering Writers Con- 
gress (remember the prestige 
writers enjov in the USSR), the 
raging public polemic over 
whether. Lysenko is actually 
sponsoring fraudulent evidence 
of species transformation (as 
American scientists charged 
years ago) and in restoration to 
the collective farms of their in- 
itial right to plan their own 
output. 

“Most important, it may be 
seen in the determined, continu- 
ing and serious effort to restore 
discussion and group leadership 
at all levels in the Communist 
Party, particularly clear and 
heartening to readers of the Rus- 
sian inner-Party press. 

“The earlier situation had its 
objective roots in the cold war, 
which demanded unity at all 
costs, and in the earlier long- 
term “Great Conspiracy against 
Soviet Russia, as well as in cer- 
tain Russian historical traditions. 
This does not make it good, nor 
do the Soviet Jeaders claim that 
it was. But the Communist press 
outside the Soviet Union (or as 
much of it as I have been able 
to follow) usually continues to 
be redder than the rose. It ig- 
nores its own philosophical pre- 
mise that.socialism can only ad- 
vance through the resolution of 


xw— ~- 


Following is the statement by 
Fred M. Fime, before sentencing 
at the Smith Act trial at New 
York at which he was one of the 


six d°fendonts. 
° . oe 


IF YOUR HONOR please, 
there is much on my mind that 
is germane to the proceedings at 
this moment and which might 
have some bearing on the sen- 


-tencing. In the main I wish to 


associate myself with the re- 
marks already made by my co- 
defendants Mr. geen and Mr. 
Stein, particularly their remarks 
as concern the trial itself. 

] want to speak briefly on two 


questions, your Honor. I should 


say something about my early 
life for it certainly has some 
relevancy, and it seems to have 
some real relevancy in the opin- 
ion of the prosecution; judging 
by the remarks just made by Mr. 
Robson. ; 

From my earliest recollections 
the governing ideal that domi- 
na our ‘family was man’s 
dream of.equality for all, abun- 
dance for all, culture for all, and 


. the freedom to educate and or- 


ganize to advance that dream. — 


-. This -was~“‘evidenced in m 
father's. activities,- as I reca 
them, in 

: Clothing: Workers 


| in the city of Chicago ‘ 
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ing to found . the” 


, ’ % It-was re 


terests of 


which I attended in the company 
of my parents in the days when 
there were no babysitters. My 
earliest youth was influenced by 
the writings of Jack London, Up- 
ton Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, Eu- 
gene V. Debs and the speeches 
and letters of Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln and Frederick 
Douglass whose volumes were 
on the shelves of my fathers 
library, together with the works 
of Victor Hugo, Romain’ Rol- 
land, Charles Dickens, Sholem 
Aleichem and Maxim Gorky. 


I should not omit the fact that _ 


the first time I was arrested on a 
picket line against the meat trust 
in Chicago protesting the high 
price of meat, I was with my 
mother then and. was about 
three years old. 

Borhars some, would say my 
early youth helped put me on a 
pathway that led me here today, 
your Honor, .and in a_ certain 
sense it has, but only because in 
niy -home I was taught:to do all 
in ir power in the interests of 
my fellow man, in the interests 
of my coun _ in Solas 
iving to r 
ace. within. the _brother- 


at 


that the spirit 


_ basic marrige na 8 
, 
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~ Statement by Fred M. Fine Before Sentencing 


contradictions. It refuses to ex- 
amine the objective bases 

these contradictions. Thus, as I 
wrote in ‘Common Sense,’ . it 
Jeaves ‘their readers helpless to 
deal with the self-serving inter- 
pretations of the cold war press’.” 


—WILLIAM MANDEL 


A “Flair” for 
Mass Work 

NEWARK, N. J. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

After reading scores and scores 
of letters one articles, I have 
finally taken courage and de- 
cided to write some opinions re: 
the present, past and future road 
our CP. 

These are the opinions of a 
rank amateur, who has spent 
mariy years in the YCL and 
Party, who never was able to 
make the grade of “Party leader” 
due to a_ basic —- 
(quote) of insufficient politica 
understanding. However, despite 
this serious shortcoming was 
able (and still is) to play a 
leading role in important commu- 
nity organizations, and through 
the years made some small con- 
tributions to our movement in a 
secondary leadership role. 

These modest successes were 
attributed to the fact that “she is 
a natural mass worker and has a 
flair for mass work.” 

In my simple way I have pon- 
dered over this “gift” of mine 
and tried to analyze it. Even 
the slowest mind can draw some 
conclusions if they try hard 
enough. I proved no exception. 


I asked myself, “Does a natural 


fair for mass work also carry 
with it the ability to move peo- 
ple forward on Negro rights. 


Rouse people to struggle on lo- 


cal issues? Cause people to ac- 
cept a known Communist as 
their leader and friend and even 
come to their aid when the pres- 
sure and publicity round them 
was so widespread that nobod 
could have missed it? Doesnt 
this “flair” also have to have 
with it a perspective and some 


How is “political understand- 
ing’ and leadership capabilities 
determined? Is it by the number 
of chapters, pages and para- 


FRED FINE 


City and many other American 
cities where American-born chil- 
dren of immigrant parents wit- 
nessed and participated in strug- 
gles to wt oy the era of sweat- 
shops, to bring unions to open 
shop industries, to’ end discrim- 


ination against foreign-born and, 


at the same time, enriching the 
culture and greatness of our 
country and its. democratic tra- 
ditions. ee: Gen. ah 

I sincerely believe, I am the 


product .of this healthy. strate 
soma, 6 Auman 


graphs of Marx, Engels and 
that an indi 1 can 
uote verbatum? Or is this un- 
erstanding tested in how one 
moves the people around them 
along a progressive path? 

I know Party leaders who 
have been “leading” since my 
early days in the movement, 
Try as I might, I can’t recall a 
single incident, in the case of 
some of them, when they broke 
away from their narrow sectarian 
circle. Until this is changed we 
cannot hope for much better 
in the future. 


Neither can we hope for much 
better in the future if we fail to 
recognize and admit that despite 
the fact that our “line” in the 
past period was in the main cor- 
rect it was weighed down with 
so much bureaucracy, hysteria 
and incompetence that it was 
doomed to death before it saw 
the light of day. It is time we 


called a spade, a spade and 


stopped rationalizing. 

For instance, Comrade Foster 
in defending our’ line in the 
past, cites the “wealth” of Ameri- 
ican literature that has been 
published by the left in the re- 
cent period. One example that 
he gives is the book the “Educa- 
tion of John Reed.” He does not 
say that actually this book is the 
work of John Reed with a pre- 
face by the author. He does not 
— out that we have no John 

is today.—B. B. 


Problem of 


Representation 
NEW JERSEY. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The date of the National Con- 
vention of the Communist Par- 
ty has been set. It is now neces- 
sary to give attention to the 
question not only of policies but 
also to such questions as; How 
the basis of representation to 
the convention will be such as 
to get delegates who will be 
most representative of the mem- 
bership, and how the conclu- 
sions arrived at will most close- 
ly approximate the will of the 
membership. 


In the present discussion, es- 
pecially at meetings of a more 


general nature than club mee 
ings, one thing sticks out. 

a sore thumb. At least:it does 
me and the other shop comradeg 
although our state leaders .weré 
utterly unaware of it until J 
brought it to their attention, 
That is the smal] amount of shop 
comrades who feel that they 
can personally participate in 


these meetings without jeopar- 


dy. 
We therefore have a situation 
where by default those who can 


make the most valuable contri- 


butions to the discussion by phy- 
sically participating, through no 
fault of their own, are being left 
out in the cold. 


When we project this situa- 
tion to the conventions that are 
to take place, we can foresee a 
situation where most of - these 
comrades will feel that they can- 
not er being delegates. 

Theretore a_ situation wil] 
evolve where a large portion of 
comrades who because they are 
ree iim not isolated and thus 
can make extremely valuable 
contributions in overcoming our 
isolation will be unable to at- 


_ tend the convention and speak 


and vote on the questions relat- 
ing to policies, methods of work 
etc. 

While due to present day cir- 
cumstances this difficulty cannot 
be entirely overcome, we can 
guarantee that the decisions ar- 
rived at the conventions will 
truly represent the will of the 
majority of the membership. 

It is my opinion that this can 
best be done at the conventions 
by submitting all resolutions and 
decisions arrived at a referen- 
dum vote by the membership. 

Referendums are not unknown 
in the Communist movement. 
This used to be a common prac- 
tice in the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. The Trotsky- 
ite question was resolved by a 


referendum vote of the mem- . 


bership of the CPSU. That it is 
an American tradition and prac- 
tice goes without saying. There- 
fore I feel that the convention 
should adopt this proposal and 
thus go a long way in the direc- 
tion of the expansion of democ- 
racy in our Party. 
—George Samson. 


A a ea 


The second matter I would 
like to touch on, your Honar, 
because I think it perhaps. does 
have a bearing on sentencing, is 
some thoughts that have. been 
going through my mind through- 
out the trial. They are_partic- 
ularly pertinent, having listened 
to Mr. Robson make his remarks 
with specific reference to my 
beliefs. : 

In the period since the pas- 
sage of this law and particularly 
‘since the first indictment of 
Communists under this law, de- 


. velopments of great meaning to 


trials like these have heen coni- 
ing into sharp focus. These last 


years have opened an era in 


which wars are no longer in- 
evitable, when revolutionary 
transition to a new social order 
can take place. without violent 


economic plane but also in 
e of culture 


* ; 
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dent on every side on every con- 
tinent, and is the meaning of 
some of the current titantic 
struggles in our own Southland. 
Is it too much to expect that 
in this dynamic and forward- 
looking period that has taken on 
ever greater meaning t hrough 
the very months of our trial 
should have some bearing on the 
administration of the Smith Act 
as well as speed the day of its 
ultimate repeal? | 
I as a Communist know, and 
so does my Party, that Socialist 
aspirations can only have mean-~ 
ing in the political-life of my 
country if it plays its role within 


our national historic processes — 


and bases itself on the traditions 
of my people, and ultimately 
a a f as oe will of the ma- 

ity my fellow. Americans, 
all i socialist 
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Daily Worker: 


STEVENS SON ON THE AGED 


“ine, “pies Aageemes aoene| 
Addren: “Daitewrt” New Y Yon, ©. % 


| '* ADLAI STEVENSON undoubtedly rang the bell with 

the common people, with his first af & a series of “New 
America” programs, dealing with the problems of our 
-older people. That program, if followed up and made a 


reality in terms of legislation, can become the most im- 


‘portant landmark on the problem since the enactment of 
‘the Social Security Law. 

Stevenson's program goes considerably beyond the 
Democratic Party's platferm, reflecting the increased 
—— of Americas fast-rising over-65 population, = 

influence of the labor movement in the campaign. 
Presidential candidate put it well: The “New America,” he 
writes, must go far beyond the Social Security objective 
which is “only the minimum to keep life and body’; 
must enable the person retired “to maintain his ca Sable 
standard of living.” He goes further and calls for a pro- 
gram of “facilities and services” to meet the “special needs 
of the older people,” especially with respect to health care. 

The third section of Stevenson's program would give 

“purpose and significance” to life for the aged and remove 
from them the stigma of “unwanted” persons. 

Stevenson recognizes a problem that has been eating 
into America’s vitals for years. It was first expressed in the 
age struggle of the 30s for at least some consideration 

the ag 


The trade unions have been showing increasing con- 
cern for the problem. The auto union has a chain of clubs 
of retired members. The mine union has thousands of pen- 
sioners who still insist on doing union work. The steel 
union, at its convention last week, took up the problem of 


making the lives of its retired members more pleasant and ‘ 


useful. 
Stevenson has opened the issue in this campaign. The 


big task is to give an impetus to the program he advanced 
among the people, old and young. This must not be treated 
as fust a vote-catcher. Every Congressional candidate 
should be tested on the issue. The votes next November and 
the composition of the new Congress will be decisive: in 
determining whether the proposals in Stevenson's program 
for the aged take on real life in the laws of the land. 


A FORWARD STEP 


(Continued from Page 1) 
these admissions to perpetuate its isolation. 

The alternative was either to make such errors pub- 
lic, to consider them in seclusion, or to disregard them. 
The party chose neither to disregard them nor to consider 
them in private. 

The party chose another course. It decided to resolve 
them with a program embodying far-reaching changes. 
The final program will be formed through the fullest par- 
ticipation of all its members in the discussion of the draft, 
and in the full glare of all the publicity that admission of 
its errors would occasion. The committee felt that only a 
rigorously changed program, and fullest discussion could 
lead to rectification. 

There are other organizations in American public life 
which would.do well to emulate such a course of public 
discussion and rectification. This requires; it is evident, 
fullest conffffence in the wisdom of democratic discussion 
and decision. 

The Times, in its lead editorial yesterday on the reso- 
lution, recognized that the fate of the Communists would 
not be settled by gloating. It warned that the resolution 
could open the path to the “resurgence” of Communist ac- 
tivity. 

It recoiled especially from the Communists’ emphasis 
on the role of “Big Business,” which the resolution calls 
“The Enemy,” and which the party feels should be com- 
batted by a “people's anti-monopoly coalition.” Such a pro- 
gram, the Times fears, has great-possibilities of success, be- 
cause it is of the marrow of American political life. 

} The Times chose, evasively not to Siaeais the Commu- 
nists’ estimate of trustification in the U. S. Instead, it used 
the weapon of red-baiting of which the Times itself was 
the victim only a year ago, when the Eastland committee 
subcommittee attempted to force it into silence on racism. 
_ The Times ascribes sinister purposes to the affirmation 
by the resolution of “international workingclass solidarity.” 
Instead of discussing what the resolution actually says.on 
the subject, the Times presents the McCarthyite’s view of 


_ internationalism. To us it means what Lincoln said: that 


outside of the 


“the. strongest bond. of. human. 
Fe = aon ating al working people, 


n, should be one uniting 


By ‘ wees rein wo vil’ a. a; ying it, 
our civil liberties. 
Oe COT Le Ae Oy Weg. Pm Tee 


And His Confederate Cap 


THE AMSTERDAM NEWS 
took umbrage at President Eis- 
enhower’s permitting himself to 
be photographed with grandson 
David as “a loving grandfather” 
while the youngster wore a Con- 
federate cap. “The cap of the 
Confederate soldier,” the A.N. 
editorial pointed out, “is the 
symbol of a defeated rebel cause 
which stood against everything 
that the Presidency of the Unit- 
ed States stands for and which 
even now is the banner of those 
fighting the U. S. Supreme 
Court.” Little David had a right 
“to wear any hat. he chooses” 
and the President had -the “right 
of a loving grandfather to enjoy 
the company of his grandson,” 
the editorial held, adding: 

“But, we certainly cant see 
the wisdom of the President pos- 
ing for such a picture» when he 
knows that it will be distributed 
alt over the nation at a time 
when the rebel symbol has again 
become virtually another call 
to civil rebellion against the gov- 
ernment which the President up- 
holds,” 

Some light is thrown on the 
editorial by James L. Hicks, A 
N. managing editor, in announc- 
ing his acceptance of post as as- 
sistant public relations director 
for the National Citizens for Eis- 
enhower and Nixon. Hicks, as 
an executive of a paper which 
has endorsed the Republican 
Party, says he is not accepting 
pay for his political job because 
_as a writer he should not “be 


By JOHN Libel 
LONDON 


MOSCOW'S skyline is as im- 
pressive as New York's, and in 


| addition the Soviet city view 


represents concern for the peo- 


| ple. For rising in Moscow are 
' apartment buildings with one, 


two and three 

room. Hats, 

plus kitchens. 

Of the many 

far - reaching 

decisions of 

the 20th Con- 

gress already 

operating to. 

further im- 

prove the con- 

ditions of the 

Eon — including reduction of 
ours, increased wages and 

pensions, abolition of the small 

secondary school fee, extended 
pay leave for pregnant women, 

“2 uction in prices, more con- 

sumer goods, etc.—the construc- 

tion of new houses get A. 1 pri- 

ority. 


Everywhere one goes in the 
Soviet Union, the emphasis on 
housing construction is the same. 
Living aecommodation with a 
floor space of 2,206,000,000 
square feet is to be constructed 
during the Sixth Five-Year plan. 
In Moscow and other large cities 
there are numerous new suburb- 
an areas, comprising many 
square’ miles, on which there 


are hundreds_of new a ment, 
‘buildings and schools. - 
rye so hurried that the tying 


of 


willing to give up our right te 
criticize the Repu licans. . . . 
+ + ee FOSEIVE the t right to read 
independent when _itcomes to 
sitting down at the typewrit- 
eee 

. | 

THE PITTSBURGH COUR- 
IER’S ‘lead editorial calls on 
President Eisenhower to “NOM- 
INATE JUDGE HASTIE.” (U. 
S. Third District Circuit Court 
of Appeals Judge William H. 
Hastie.) J udge Hastie and U. S. 
Customs Court. Judge Irvin C, 
Mollison, ‘both Negroes, are of- 
fered by ‘the Courier as men who 
are recipients “of enumerable 
honor because of their creative 
contributions to their profes- 
sions.” The Courier editor, how- 
ever, mars its logic by contend- 
ing that the appointment | of a 
Negro would constitute a “stun- 
ning blow to Communist prop- 
agandists.” 

But what would it contribute 
to the pursuit of justice in the 
U.S.? The editor doesn’t say. 

* 


THE NORFOLK JOURNAL 
AND GUIDE takes issue with 
Southern dailies who have de- 


cried the presence of soldiers in 
Teanessee and Kentucky towns 
because they provide “Commu- 
nists with rare opportunities for 
a damaging distortion of the 
truth. . . Pots in Clinton, 
Tenn., the J. and G. argued, 
were needed to prevent the loss 
of life, and further more the 
“Communists . had read U.S. 


newspaper editorials urging 
Americans to defy the Supreme 
Court. . . They had read. Sen. 
Eastland’s speech on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate denouncing 
the court and putting the nation 
on notice that the South would 
ignore it . . . They had read the 
Southern Manifestoes, and also 
Sen. (Harry Flood) Byrd's (D- 
Va) appeal for ‘massive resijst- 
ance to the decisions of the 
court. . . They had heard about 
Virginia's interposition. . .” 


° 

IN THE CHICAGO DE- 
FENDER, Langston Hughes’ 
Jesse B. Semple thinks that 
“them children, colored and 
white, that walked past them 
mobs and bayonets to go to 
school in Tennessee are braver 
than the general who is also 
President who is afraid to say it's 
wrong—and he’s surrounded by. 
protection in the White House.” 
Taking note of the words spok- 
en for law and order by Sen. Ke- 
fauver, a Southerner (“and he’s 
from the South, too, my part of 
the country”), Semple opines, 
“A good Southerner is better 
than a poor Northerner any 
day.” 

Semple didn't mention Adlai 
Stevenson, saying the Democra- 
tic candidate is “just in a boat 
with Eisenhower.” This makes 
his election choice very tough, 
Semple says—“between the. devil 
and the deep blue sea’— “but 
I'm going to vote anyhow. Til 


either swin or fight the devil.” 
—A. W. oie 


five big t 


ment buildings does not have 
the same tremendous signif- 
cance as it ‘does to the majority 
of mankind. 

It is worthwhile remember- 
ing the background of this pres- 
ent development as far as build- 
ing construction in the Soviet 
Union is concerned. Since 1929 
more than 29,000 big industrial 
enterprises have been built. 
Some 860 new cities and 1,200 
towns have been established. 
Hundreds of thousands of new 
apartment buildings, 76,000 
schools, and thousands of hos- 
pitals, movies, rest homes, thea- 
tres and clubs. In three years the 
building workers made good the 
bulk of the tremendous destruc- 
tion of the war years. 


‘Prefabricated methods of 
building construction are in grow- 
ing use. There are four differ. 
ent factories in Moscow for mak- 
oe. the ferro-concerte sections, 
which are delivered to the build- 
ing sites. In 1950 the production 
of pre-cast sections amounted to 
17.6 million cubic feet. By last 
year this had grown to 176.3 
million cubic’ feet and by 1960 
it will reach nearly one -billion 
cubic feet. In-1955 some 27,000 


large mobile soe were in’ use. 


THIS SUMMER I visited one 
of these hundreds of new con- 


struction ojects. It com 
of flats, four 


schools. The center building was 


10 stories high, the others six. . 
| ‘Pere ee atthe il 


ised 


ten minutes that it would take 
a bricklayer two days to lay 
bricks covering an equivalent 
area. 

These apartments compared 
favorably in most ways with the 
average flat in the U.S. They 
were roomy. Each had central 
heating, double windows, hard- 
wood floors, separate bath and 
toilets. The kitchen was equip- 
ed with gas stove and inlaid 
balan. All the rooms were off 
The ceilings’ were 
10 feet high. - Each elevator. 
served 44 flats. The one main 
shortcoming was the absence of 
clothes closets except for one in 
the hallway. This is a common 
failing all over Europe and Bri- 
tain, where big clumsy ward- 
robes are an in ispensable piece 
of furniture. 

. 


RENT is calculated. at. 1 
rouble and 35 — per square 
meter for actual living space. 
This excludes kitchen, ‘Some way, | 
bathroom toilet and balcony. 


a large hall. 


These 3-room apartments: came_ 


to 70 roubles a month, Gas and 
electricity amounted to a maxi-_ 
mum of 30 additional, roubles, 
bringing the.rent.to about. 100. 
roubles. Rent in~- the Soviet 
Union ranges from 3 to 5 per- 
cent. of one’s monthly. ineome, - 

The schools were built in six 
to seven. weeks with this pre-- 


fabricated. method. me sho the 
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; pe 2 . : Baseball: Giants-Pirates (11) 1:25 . & | 4 
Van Gogh's Prcam of Orage gs" pa Version of 
A Unien of Artists Baseball Dodgers vs Phillies (9) : 
THE BRILLIANT movie ‘Lust For Life’ reviewed | py) Silvers Show (2) 8 By HARRY RAYMOND Center is to be congratulated for 
being brave and big enough to 


here on Sept. 20 contains only a brief mention of Van |Big Surprise—quiz (4) 8 The New York City Opera Com- _enou 
Saas: greet sousn of an exmociation, a union of artists, ety (13) 8, HMR tae inte eae, Under [raion of to boryeus Bead 
. niversity : .~ “ us in ¢t a u renc 
banded together to stave off hunger and get a fair price | a Bremier ( 6:90 Saooae " actaglagal ess! — ae 
, The orchestra, under Mr. Leins- 


for their canvases. Peay fe OT I ; 
ti . the C 
on at the opening of the City S tetea plead ied cae 


“My God,” h€ once cried out in a letter to his brother | Thrills in Sports (13) 8:30 C 
y enter opera season last week. sod -slantie. sella Auieetalih teak al 


Theo, when he learned that the artist Paul Gaugin had |Drama: Broken Arrow (7) 9. Story; The audience stood up and cheer- larity wi 
of American Indians ed at the final curtain. But most|the imtoxica Gallic flavor of 


been in bed for a fortnight, was on the rocks and in debt: : ; ne 
i oe : , " |$64,000 Question (2) 10 ‘of . Il ef the critical|Offenbach’s 1874 revision of the 
Shall we ever see a generation of artists with healthy Quiz: Do You Trust Your Wife (2) Pe i oa arg of to Ope of-|score. And Mr. Leinsdorf saw to 
bodies? | 10:30 : knock the prod _lit that not only the music but the_ 
‘ 4 2 ces to the production, plac 
Dodger Scoreboard (9) 10:50 ing special emphasis on their dis-|Words could be heard. 

VAN GOGH wrote of Movie: Woman in the Window approval of Eric Bentley's new Leo Van Witsens costumes 
creating “a shelter and a with Edward G. Robinson and/English libretto. {were colorfully designed, yet there 
: refuge for comrades when Joan Bennett (7) 11:10 On this occasion, I find myself are oni lack of unity in the 

. : costuming. 
they are knocked out in % _ RADIO ao th og Perle WP age csp Pgh PE om designed 9. baskiitel 
struggle, where they could ) ov, Baseball: Giants - Pirates WMCA ie nee : wer lie pit rr a ) set with revolving stages and two 
. 1:25 : _ trap doors. This enhanced the 


- be assured of the necessities se Yankees-Baltimore WINS 7:33 the delightful lustre of the bub-| innate ‘of the tage Miaslans altel 


of life. ; 2 Dodgers-Phillies WMGM 7:55 bling Offenbach score. Mr. Bentley carried the gods and other sund 
did take many liberties with (bt Aatactens from Heaven to Hell. 


His own painting was > x — Biographies in Sound — Woodrow|“%™ | 
was made possible only by 3° + Wilson WRCA 8:35 original French libretto. But they Rie 
“as were gay liberties which gave a bel; | 
the help provided by his ) Pee | MOVIES topical aspect to the notion. I a lieve, however, that the 
er, Theo, an employe aren War and Peace, Capitol bringing a good deal of our own aa Wied yam ve who play- 
—_ - | La Strada, 52nd St. Translux Twentieth Century into this Nine-\P ea if ae City been im- 
: T+ ‘Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion|teenth Century comic opera. proved 1 : enter man- 
} mum Secrets of the Reef, Baronet ° ° ° P i 
VAN GOGH. believed Beg Skitcnn, Tivo | There appears to be some offi Cato, Blackstone to. 
aggro ay be oe _ oo Progress (English), Guild wn and —— bit of | he performed somewhat clumsily 
artists, and they were in | Bus Stop, Roxy out of most of the newspaper re-| Anna Sokolow’s dances in both 
| bnalies Bis 2 inn, #ine Arts }ports on what too ace on the at. 
the a gpa ral he = that t] i aw well on thn ‘Ballet of Romeo and re Art /|City Center stage at’ the spent ag tpsenP ree "ined 
geousiy ana proauce an at the gains as W Proud and the Beautiful, 72nd St./of the new opera season. What | ally thrilling was the peer age 
losses could then be shared by all. Playhouse leccmedto bother meayof tela’ ale 


He quoted Gaugin's words that when sailors have The King and I, Academy of Music | professional! aisle sitters was Mr. Among the many stunning musi- 
Riverside, Nemo, Hamilton | Bentley's somewhat clinical ap-!.] bate 8 was the quartet “In 


to move a heavy load or raise the anchor, they all sing || Hiv Sag oes Saaweere Png 
together to keep up their spirits. et bye ge aza proac to matters dealing wit Praise of Police.” which was 
“That's just what artists lack!” he felt ee ‘eer : ‘brought up to date by dressing 

ats just what artists lack: fhe felt. | DRAMA Mr. Bentley's detractors did not the Sleuths of Hell in modern 

How much better it would be, he said, if established |. . ‘seem to understand that he was clothes and describing them as 
Saint Joan, Phoenix Theatre ‘not writing new lyrics for “Babes| members of the “Infernal Bureau 


painters like Degas, Monet, Renoir, Sisley, Pissarro would ‘My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre|; °' J ef 
RE oh < 8 at v , Lady, ‘in Toyland.” He was writing an! of Invectioation.” : sh 
take the initiative and say look here, we five Sive (Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. | adult libretto for grown up palilcesss of; lemshioe loan bray on 


[BetsonTV, . | ps ge ee OE 
movies, Theatre |(jty Center's New 
omed e ty & ars NeW 


of an art dealer. 
. : agement had signed up Fred Keat- 


each ten paintings and we agree to give each year ... |Three Penny Opera, Theatre de ences. He was writing in English, night audience 
and we invite you, Seurat Gaugin, Lautrec, Van Gogh... a hess Peoih Cteennl but quite properly in the style of | te Sees fin he: shnatioe dil 
to combine with us... . No Tine For tere de. Alvin the French adult theatre. ‘ment were Jon Crain as the fiddle- 
So little, yet it would save many an artist from going | faherit the Wind. National One of Mr. Bentley's critics de-|playing Orpheus, Sylvia Stahlman 
hungry and begging Rf Cy Oper Cay Comer |B, ec, of rphicin ts are, ely te oom 
Thus, the great impressionists, he wrote to his broth- |——-—— “ae aa eg ita | ame emer aMalag war ae be OS | 
esque routines. In fact, “Orpheus jand Jacquelynne Moody as Cupid. 


er in Paris, “would be able to keep their prestige and the Defends Union’‘s was described as a bu ue-/ Hiram Sherman, as Jupiter, was a 
: opera long before Mr. Bentley ar- rollicking chief of the gods, and 


others could no longer reproach them for keeping to them- |, | 
selves the advantage of a reputation acquired, in the first Right to Carry On per the scene. Those look- Paula Lawrence revealed how 

lace, by their personal efforts and individual genius, but |Pofitical Ed : jing for lazy sophistication in the;much of a pain in the neck the 
paace,. DY pe 3 , ontica ucation musical theatre can have it. | \Goddess of Public Relations can 


a reputation that is growing, buttressed and actually main- | Republican Party financing, and|\Will take Mr. Bentley's topical bur- ! become. 
ue-opera approach to the Of-| Repeat performances of “Or- 


tained by the pictures of a whole battalion of artists who, (4. parascment of labor's political 
ss if m > itical |, » } oe e - . 
acai nw | ce i i ,, |fenbach score. _. 'pheus” will be given at the City 
up to now, have been. working in se inual beggary education activities are dealt with | . ° . Center next Friday and on Oct. 


*! %: dramatically in a new film just re-| To compare the new English|2, 21 and Nov. 2. 


HOW DIFFICULT life is for many of us, he repeat- |leased by the United Auto Work- | libretto to a Minsky burlesque as} The New York City Opera Com- 
edly wrote to Theo. Nevertheless Van Gogh never gave |ers, Brendan Sexton, UAW educa-|°"¢ titic did is to be extremely pany played Verdi's “La Traviata 
lags unfair to the colorful and spec-/in Italian Saturday night as_ its 

up the hope that some day there would be a union of ar- tion director, announced yesterday.|tacular City Center production of second production. This standard 
tists. He didn't think it would come in time to give the | ‘Who Pays For Elections’ the/ the Offenbach spoof at Greek and! work was conducted by Joseph 


. . . << ”? << | 
artists of his generation “less troubled days,” but “it would |aew UAW film, is a thirteen and|Roman mythology. It is all: good'Resenstock. _ Thea.cast included 
| ‘adult fun presented in a grand and/Frances Yeend, Barry Morell and 


be some comfort if one could think that a generation of (a half minute dramatic documen-/*°"). . 
more fortunate artists was to come.” : tary featuring Cuy Nunn UAW) Mteligent_manner. And the City'Cornall MacNeil. 
Once he had hopes that such an association could be | Radio and Television Commenta-| 


formed in Arles. “I should like to earn a lot of money |". siniiaieals’ iad tte pour 


S 
so that I could induce good artists to come down her in- | the right to vote is meaningless’ 
, ess | a 
stead of shivering in the mud of the Petit Boulevard as | without access to iladniiiain on An i ant Chronicle ot 
the major issues, and secondly, ) 


too many of them are.” 
° +. ° how the information channels of 
the country are dominated by 


_IN ONE OF his last letters. to Theo, he wrote that phe yaa weet T N * 
the painters had their backs more and more to the wall, ages tute communications he egro in US. Culture 
THE 


but he insisted that this was the moment for trying to |lican Party. 
make the artists understand the importance of a union. | Charles E. Wilson Defense Sec-| THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN surface again as the brave, bold 
retary and former head of the Gen-| CULTURE. 0 Margaret Just | 


And he knew that a union of artists would make it easier 
Butcher. New York. 294° 
for them to reach the people with their work. eral Motors Comapny, is a red in 50 peas: 
How good it would be, he wrote, “if the painters com- nigoce: Sor gong A > eng — : Bitg betes om 
sh a? e met y which the Repub-|' The Washington, D: C. h 
bined to take care that their work (which in my opinion |lican Party raises its funds. school principal who infdrmed 
is, after all, made for the people, at least I think this is | Specific arguments are made) jotion a ger ge wr tien nine. t moment, — 
the highest, noblest calling for any artist), was brought |492™st the proposal of Republican presence of Negro children in | then, to restate the co 
within > ach.” Senator Barry Goldwater of Ariz- ofore—white school is suffi . 
oh everybody's re : ona to foribd unions to discuss po-| cont to send pregnancies soaring | 
STEVENSON PLEDG boost the amount of money a per-| litical issues through the use of/ and academic a t) 
ES | a i ._1|Tadio, television Or newspapers. | 
AID FOR OLDSTERS §=—{5°" 0" cam without losing seci'| The: film, according to UAW | , | 
| | Security benefits to $2,000 a year,)education director Brendan Sexton , , ae Margaret Just Butcher’s book is 
old | mstead of the present $1,200.|is the first im a@ series to be pro- -- |based on material collected for a 
duced by the UAW which will 
take up current political ques-. 
tions. 
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_ AS 1 SEE IT FROM HERE 


Chinese Opera in Latin America 


By Jesus Colén 


country in the world has been visited by 
the musical, dramatic or sports world of the | 
Soviet Union, China or the eas le’s democracies. 
Our heart was filled wi re when we read about the 
warm reception given to “Porgy and Bess” in all the socialist coun-. 
: tries when it was presented with its great ensem- 
ble of Negro actors and singers. We read with 
jov about the concerts of the Boston Symphony 
in Leningrad and Moscow and of the positive re- 
actions of the Russian audiences toward the fine 
musicianship of this—one of the really great world 
symphony orchestras. 
The performances of the American oy 
artists in “Porgy and Bess” as well as those of t 
musicians of the Boston Symphony in the socialist 
countries serve to confirm something that we knew 
from way back: that there is no such thing as an 
iron curtain in the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist lands. But when we read about the teams in almost all 
fields of sports, of the outstanding figures in science and the arts 
and all the famous artistic groups visiting other countries from 
‘the socialist world, it becomes clearer to me that we have in the 
United States a Fingerprint Curtain that is barring the American 
people from seeing and hearing the great sport, dramatic and musi- 
ca! organizaticns of the Soviet Union, China, and the rest of the 


Socialist world. 
: 7 


WE HAVE BEEN following with great interest and enthu- 
siasm the tour of the Peking Opera Company of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic all through Latin America. This unique opera or- 
ganization consists: of around 100 singers, actors and musicians. 
The most famous Latin American critics as well as the South Amer- 


Practically ev 
some major grou 


ican people in general are raving about each and every perform- | 
ance of this representative group of the Chinese opera. 

The president of Chile, Carlos Ibanez del Campo, his wife | 
Mrs. Graciela Leteker de Ibanez, as well as five members of his 
cabinet were present at the first performance of the Chinese opera 
on Mcnday, Aug. 20 at the Municipal Theatre in Santiago, Chile. 

On Thursday, Aug. 23, a delegation of the Peking Chinese 
opera made an official visit to Cardinal Jose Maria Caro Rodriguez, 
the head of the Chilean Catholic Church. The delegation was 
headed by Chu Tu Nan, the general direetor of this Chinese opera 
organization and president of the Chinese Committee for Cultural | 
Relations With Foreign Countries. 


DURING THEIR “day of rest” most of the members of the | 
Chinese Opera Company were busy learning about music and the 
other arts in Chile. Its artistic director, Chao Feng, gave a lecture | 
on the Chinese Theatre to a group of Chilean actors at the “Chilean | 
Experimental Theatre.” Then Chae Feng gave another lecture to 
the general public at the “Antonie Varas Theatre” also in Santiago, 
Chile. Thea the whole Chinese ip went to visit the theatre of 
the Catholic University of Chile. This was followed by a recep- 
tion at the Chilean Newspaper Club. 

After the end of this “day of rest” Chu Tu Tan, the General | 
D:rector summed up the collective impression of the whole group 
with these modest words: “Today we have been learning from the 
Chilean artists and people.” 

Egemont, well known music critic of the Chilean daily “El 
Siglo” has th‘s to say after seeing a performance of the Chinese 


0 


“Now we knew why the critics of the Eurepean countries have 
proclaimed the performance of the Chinese Opera of Peking as 
one of the most beautiful spectacles in the world. All that fantasy | 
could imagine is very little compared with the artistic reality that | 
the Peking Opera offers us. Adjectives like superb, magnificent, | 
ous, the most admirable and expressive words in the Span- 
ish language used to convey our feeling in similar cases, mean 
a to qualify such a multiple show without equal in the 
world. 
Then he adds: “The Peking Opera is without doubt, the most 
pure manifestation of artistic culture ef one of the countries with 
the most ancient civilizations in the world. 


LET US STRUGGLE, all together, te lift our Fingerprint 
Curtain and give warm greetings from our shores to the mamy 
sport, dramatic, musical and other artistic organizations from the 
Soviet, Chinese and the people's democratic countries. 

It will be a great day for peace and co-existence when the 
President of the United States, his wife and half of his cabinet will 

be present in the National Theatre in Washington, enjoying an 
evening of Chinese Opera presented by the Peking Opera Company. 
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4 YEARS OLD (Continued from Page 6) 
BETTENDORF, Ia. Sept. 24|thor describes, not only the artistic 
(FP).—Sept. 16 marked the fourth mowrroigis 8 nga oe bes he 
anniversary of the publication of WY ™ W the national cultura 
the only daily newspaper in the heritage has been enriched both 


by those white creators who have 
country devoted to labor. Not af-| borrowed from this contribution 
filiated with any trade union, but 


and by those moved by the oppres- 
devoting its pages to reporting and 


sion of the Negro to enlist their 

commenting on activities and prob- 
lems of all of the working people 
of the nation, “edition after edi- 
tion of Labor's Daily has rolled off 
the presses , . . like soldiers going 
out to do battle for labor against 
its sworn enemies,’ the pa 8 
birthday editorial told its readers. 
The editorial added: 
“From its ve 
hered to a 


ney 
ie ot i 
Seibectisi 


first issue, the}! 


A ; 
fraction of labor; not 
ren le 


artistry in the struggle against it. 
This is a useful book and an in- 

teresting one, and is clearly and 

wholeheartedly enlisted in the ef- 


fort to establish full equality. This’ 
t the au-| 


. 
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RED FINE 


( i from Page 4) 
soc 
understand our own specific 
characteristics, our own national 
features and peculiarities, but it 
is also true that together with 
our own developing maturity as 
Marxists, as creative Marxists, I 
hope, there has'also come some 
historic transformations in the 
realities of the political life of 
our country and in its relations 
with other peoples abroad. Al 
of this, I believe, has meaning 
even at this moment in the pro- 
ceedings, your Honor. 

My Party has been saying this 
for years and has been saying 
it in ever clearer accent and with 
growing force and conviction as 
the objective realities make this 
ever more possible. We base our 
policies on this analysis. This 
was first said in the first consti- 


tution my party adopted. It was 
said more comprehensively in 


this court house during the first . 


Smith Act trial. Today, however, 
it has taken on a new dimension. 
Our Party has been discussing 
whether our subjective conclu- 
sions have fully plumbed the 
scope and profoundly of the 
transformatiens in the objective 
world and whether we have 
kept pace—even now—with these 
developme Ns. And this discus- 
sion today is more vigorous, more 
searching, more probing than 
ever. 
But is that reason to send men 
to prison? 
The law cannot be separated 


| frem the times. It was on the 


| Statute books for eight vears be- 


fore any Communist was indiet- 


ed under it. It was three mere 


years before a second group of 
Communists were to be arrested, 
to be tried under this law, and 
it is now five years since. Mueh 
has happened in all this time. 

The new realities in the world 
and within our own country are 
coming into greater maturity, 
and it would be most appropriate 
ail very welcome, to the country 
at large if this could already be 
signalized in some way in the ac- 
tions taken in this courtroom. 

There was once a popular 
jingle: 

“Everything comes to him whe 
waits if he waits in a place that 
is meet, but never wait for an 
uptown car on the downtown 
side of the street.” 

I believe socialism is the com- 
ing order of things, that it is in 
the —_ and requirements of 
ever changing human society, 
and that ail the objective forces 
fortell its arrival. I waat to go 
out and meet her, te help speed 
her, and I mean to do that by 
joining with others in such edu- 
cational, pelitical and organiza- 
tional work as will help enroll 
the majority of my fellew coun- 
trymen in this forward looking 
movement, and to do it in the 
context of our American experi- 


| ence and background. This is 


what I am guilty of and nothing 
else; that is, not waiting for the 
advent of socialism on the wrong 
side of the street. 

This has noting in common 
with advocating bloody revolu- 
tion or seeking by force and 
violence to compel the great 
majority of Americans to do any- 
thing against their free will, or 
to live under some ideology or 
form of government is 
alien to our ways and against the 
best national interests of our 
country. 

Abraham Lincoln in. 1864 
said something that is most ap- 
propriate today: 

“The world has never had 
ood definition of the wot 
‘liberty,’ and the American peo- 
ple just now are much in want 


of one.” 
I believe this is more true to- 


: day than perhaps even in 1864, 


Your Honor, serene in my 
t- 


.| knowledge that I have commit- 


rf my fe 


att s 


ism. It did not sufficiently 


pride 
in this town, as little as the life 
I saw here, and Elvis kept si 
what felt like the local theme-song, 
“You're nothing but a hound-dog, 
you ain't no friend of mine.” 
Well, you say to yourself, you're 
getting nowhere fast—yeu daren’t 
talk with the residents of Boxtown, 
nor even set one foot in there, you 
cannot talk with the triumphan 
white folk whose town is 
page news in Germany and Los 
Angeles, so after a while you head 
out toward the motels on the frin 
of the town and there, across the 
border of Sturgis, you encounter 
a sign of life. A bright, neon-lit 
‘roadside stand is serving half a 
em pe youngsters ice-cream and pie 
y 


and they have a smile on and 
this time you cannot resist a smile. 


| ‘The place has _knick-knacks, 
crockery for tourists, like ene of 
scores you saw along the road here, 
and the Sm box is playing interm- 
inably. You -get’a cup of coffee 
and notice that the gray-haired pro- 
prietor; wearing a clean, white 
‘apron, has a copy of Time open 
Om the counter to which he re- 
‘turns after serving orders. 

| You ask how far it is to Morgan- 
field and he tells you and say 
something polite about the unsea- 
sonably cool weather. 


town, and if you gave 
way, and gave them no ap, 
they'd head the way I'm talking.” 
If the majority feel this way, I 
asked, how come they den’t make 
their will felt? Well, he replied, 
‘wg Be ye works fer the minor- — 
. the minority is mi Ow- 
erful down here.” ‘ ovr 
I asked who the minority would 
, but the amiable old man evi- 
dently decided he'd said enough to 
the stranger in out of the night. 
And he reckoned now he didn’t . 
know for sure, but the way he 
said it and the expression on his 
face said plainly he knew I didn’t 
believe him but we've talked 


Well, you respect a man’s cau- 
tion in a country like this and in 
a time like this and you let it drop. 
But you knew a few things too. 
You know the Western Coal Co. 
back in 1905 bought up the mines 
here and imported hundreds of Ne- 
groes to try to break the union. 

You know the UMW issued a 
powerful statement opposing the 
events in Sturgis and praising the 
governor for sending in the Guards- 
men. 

You know, too, that the children 
whose fathers work in Poplar 
Ridge Coal Mine, a mile south 
of here, got threatening calls; muf- 


Encouraged by his amiable face) fled voices on the phone said their 


you think, damn it all, and yeu ask, home would be burned down, they 
“What's all this in the papers about) would be killed, the children would 
Sturgis?” You wonder what his’ be kidnapped. 

reaction will be and await his re-| So it is not hard to fathem the 


sponse somewhat apprehensively, | 
‘and you are startled when he leans 
across the counter, his voice drop- 
|ping several registers and he says, 
in virtually a wh , “Theyre 
keeping those colored kids out ef 
school. Took the National Guards 
and tanks to get them in and now! 


they figgered some kind ef law to! 


get them out.” 

I had assumed there would be 
somebody like this man around and 
h drank five cups ef coffee before 
we finished talking, in snatches and 
semi- whispers when customers 
came in, 

The man, a good six-footer in 
‘the fashion of the mountaineers, 
said he'd been reared in South Car- 
olina but had been to New York 
and to Chicago. He'd been here 
nigh on 30 years but he hasn't for- 
| gotten the big cities and he won- 
naan" _ t my be 5 ome 
ing on down ; 
And what's it ail abeut, he said, 
just te keep a handful fo N---- 
children out of schools the law 
says they should be in. 

yee mind ou he ents een 
and surprisingly, repeating the lit- 
any that many here feel must be 


chanted to stay en the t side’ 
a the Lord, “I don’t thy sol all, 
there is some that is mighty un- 
lcouth, but you know, misters, there 
are as many of my ewn race that 
are uncouth,” 

But he reverted to civilization 
fast for he said, “I saw those little 
colored kids standing there so up- 
right and I thought so that's what 


of kids who want nothing but 
schooling.” 


feelings down here and he said, 
“Tell you the truth, Mister, I do 
believe most of the folk of —_ 
don’t want this trouble, don't 

it and would want the kids in. But 


Classified Ads 
SHARE APT. WANTED 
|HAVE YOU an apartment to share with 


‘a writer, wife and ehild for six months. 
If se, write to Box 21, The W ; 


= 


all the shootings about, a parcel/ 


I asked if he was alene in his) 


mystery of the minority. I thanked 
my host for the time he gave me 
and shook his hand for his ideas, 
and he replied. “It was a pleasure 
te talk with you, mister, I don’t 
a a chanee often. Hurry 
ack, 


I plan too, 


a &- 


Ee Oe Rome 


D titaeetettetieenineaanen 


What’s Wrong 
With This Logic: 
U.S. Marxists made mistahes . . . 
Thercfore, we should abandon 
Marvism 
WHAT WE NEED 


MORE, NOT LESS, 
MARXISM 


™ 


Study this Fall at the 
Jefferson School 


Courses inelude: 

® Marxist Institutes (funda- 
mental and Advanced) 

© Materialism and Idealism 

® Turgenier, Dostoievsky and . 
Tolstoy 

® Philosophy of Science 

® The Puerto Rican National 
Minority 

® Seminar: Research and 
Writing in History 

® How Our Economic System 
Works 


® Knowledge and Practice 
© Sculpture 
® The Underdeveloped 


Countries 
® Marx's ‘Capital’ 
© Psychology 


| © Conversational Spanish 


REGISTRATION NOW ON 
CLASSES BEGIN OCT, 1 


"place in the baseball Hall of Fame and the 


cc ees SS a eee -_—— i 2 oe 


rting News’ 


Satchel Paige, the gréat Negro see deserves a 

rule now barring him should be waived, declares the 

current issue of “Sporting: News,” the baseball weekly. 
Here, in part, is the editorial: 


PAIGE MERITS aie IN HALL OF FAME 


Rules gover ning. eligibility for the Hall of Fame re- 
quire that the candidate must have spent at least parts 
of 10 years in the majors. It's a sound a lation—but 
one ta which a distinguished exception should be made. 

On the walls of the pantheon honoring the greatest 
players in the history of the game, there should be 
room for the likeness and the-record of Leroy (Satchel) 


Paige. 


his work for the Miami Marlins, 

be o-cage among the premiere angina 
Young men have grown a ye “ogi 
must ro mrt one of the best 


game's color line was broken, but even in his relative 

antiquity, he became a most colorfal member of: the 
Cleveland Indians’ world champions of 1948. Modern 
fans watched him work and wished they could--have 
seen him in his prime. Old big: leaguers who had had 
that privilege on barnstorming trips agreed he was a 


wonder. 
When Bill Veeck signed Paige for Cleveland, The 
Sporting News editorially expressed ent that the 


famous barnstormer had not been brought to the ma- 
jors at. the peak of his ability, rather than as a move 
that might have been regar ed as showmanship. But 


that that Old Satchel | 
Unfortunately, Paige was past his piek before the 


though Paige even then admitted he was no green 
he hely She Indians win’ a B poms - 
'™ There-is ino ‘danger that ‘the Negro race will not 


- eventéall be well re esented at Cooperstown. 
4 A Sa 


Robinson’ is ‘only the first of a 


- bidding for attention. 


But Robinson and his contemporaries are eli 
under the rules. Paige isn’t. This is a situation 
clamors for correction. The Hall of Fame is dedicated 
to the best players in the history of the . It would. 
be an ironic comment on our’ sense justice if one 


who meets that requirement with much to sparé were . 


barred onthe technicality that he did not spend 10 


years in the majors. 


He'd have a 10—or maybe 20 or 30—if baseball 


people hadn't discovered the true méaning of democ- 
racy belatedly. 


Tommy Byrne. 


The ageless righthander, still making headlines by 


(LAST OF A SERIES) 


sO FAR in tnis series of comparisons between the Vouk | 


who have clinched their pennant, and the Dodgers, who | 
haven't, we have given the Dodgers the edge in the infield, 


| 


the Yanks in the outfield and be- 
hind the bat. Now to the pitching, 
and pitching is the stuff which can 
win the World Series. It was Rey- 
nolds, Raschi and Lopat making 
the Yanks pre-Series favorites dur- 
ing those unprecedented five 
straight triumphs. 
We're going to take the easy 
way out and call the pitching even. 
There are big question marks 
in the hurling of both teams, The 
Yeaks will open with lefty Ed 
Ford, a cool, skilled customer 
from whom you expect a good per- 
formance, even in Ebbets Field, 
so unkind to southpaws these years 
of strong  righthanded hitters 
swinging at convenient stands. 
But beyond Ford there are lots 
of questions. List the names of 
Larsen, Kucks, Sturdivant and 
Turley and you have some possible 
fine games, and then again, you 
just don’t know. Larsen, big and 
strong and effective as he can look, 
can unpredictable, and was 
belted out by the Dodgers in his 
start last year. Turley, also unsuc- 
cessfully last year, has had an in 
and out year, and the guess is that 
his fireball will be held in the bull- 
pen for some late inning snuffing 
out this time. Kucks and Sturdi- 
vant are two: young men who de- 
veloped quickly and were surprise 
stalwarts this year, but the World 
Series against tough old pros like 
the Dodgers may be a _ diiferent 
story, and both showed signs of 
unevenness toward season's end. 
A big factor for the Yanks -fig- 
ures to be the recovery of Bob 
Crim, who will be a key man in 
Stengel’s mound plans either as a 
Starter after Ford or as the num- 
ber one reliever along with lefty 


It is a staff plent os and 
deep enough to win the pen- 
nant with a. strong balleub Mike 
the Yanks, but not the kind of 
World Series pitching staff to strike 
pre-Series terror into the ns, 


of the foe. 


But then, neither is the Dodg- 
ers’. 

Figure old Sal Maglie to get a 
start, possibly in the first game, ': 
and you can a on an effective. 
performance from him based on 
his late season work. Don New- 
combe, off the biggest season for| 
a. Brooklyn pitcher since Dazzy| 
Vance dazzled ‘em, is an impres- 
sive second starter. He pitched 
poorly in last years opener, with 
a stiff shoulder. In his previous 
iSeries start against the Yanks as, 
a rookie in 1949, he fanned 11 and | 
lost a memorable 1-0 duel in the 
9th to Reynolds. 

Beyond these two there are 
nothing but question marks. Roger 
Craig must be considered only an) 
“if” on recent form, and the same | 
for veteran Carl Erskine. Will Al- 
ston gamble on the strong stuff of 
Johnny Podres!) (Come home, 
Johnny Podres!) The bullpen will 
be an ace in the hole with curv-| 
ing Clem Labine and hard firing | 
Don Bessent. The hunch here is| 
that one of those two will get | 
start, probably Labine. 

You might lean toward eins! 
the pitching edge to a staff with 
a Maglie and Newcombe, and a 
hotter bullpen. But then again, 
the Yankee pitchers are resting and 
moving toward the Series setting 
up their rotation, while the Dodg- 
ers must go with all they got ev- 
ery day, with short rest 

_As to the final Series prediction 
—see the Weekend Worker. . .L.R. 


Crack US 5 in Warsaw 


Beat Poles 56-44 


WARSAW, Poland, Sept. 24.— 
The Buchan Bakers of Seattle, 
Wash., U.S. National AAU basket- 
ball champions, have won eight 
‘straight games on their European 
tour. They next play the Polish 
National All-Stars Tuesday night. 
er Bakers defeated the same 

, 56-44, Sunday night. 


“ 
Worker 


PORTS 


New York, Tuesday, September 25, 1956 


Pittsbu eh oS 83 
‘Chicago 91 


'with a 5-1 record. Coach Jim Lee 


STANDINGS 


(Not including last night) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
oe 
Milwaukee 60 
BROOKLYN 59 
a! Cincinnati 62 
St. Louis ~. eet. 
Philadeiphia 9 80 


NEW YORK 4 86 


GAMES TODAY 
Philadelphia at Brooklyn, nite 
Milwaukee at Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh at New York 
St. Louis at Chicago, 2 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Ww. L.. GC. B. 
NEW YORK 95 53 
Cleveland 85 
Chicago 83 
Boston 80 
' Detrcit 78 
' Baltimore 65 
Washington 38 
Kansas City 50 Of 
CAMES TODAY 
New York at Baltimore, nite 
C at Cleveland, nite 
Washington at Boston 
C thicago at Detroit 


Bears, Giants? 


The National Football wi nd 
‘has ended its exhibition campai 
and the results indicate the Chi- 
cago Bears and New York Giants} 
will play for the 1956 champion- 
ship Dec. 30 at Yankee Stadi um. 

But don't bet too heavily that | 
it will work out that way. The 
NFL title has been won the 
two years by the Cleve are 
Browns, a team that lost the bulk | 
of its exhibitions before both those 
campaigns. 

Coach Paddy Driscoll’s Bears 
led: the Western Division teams 


Howell's Giants top the Eastern 
Division clubs with a 4-2 mark. 
The Green Bay Packers (4-1) had 
the second best record among the 
Western teams while the Washing. 
ton Redskins (3-3) had the second 
bests mark among Eastern clubs. 


ES ee a gre 


See ee” 


First ‘All-American’ Backfield 


‘All- America football memo No. 


‘The dream of nearly every col- 
lege football player is to star in a 
over Notre Dame and that's 
how Charley Arnold of Southern] tcular 
Methodist « Ses the 1956 season 
—and opened the eyes of Aill- 
America selectors as well. : 
Before the a Saturday 


night, he was a kid f rom nowhere} 


elusive Billy Barnes of Wake For-; 


est, whose performance last week- 

end were judged the nation’s best. 

Petar hit the headlines in spec- 
fashion as the Mustangs 


raat ne eet 

day defeat since. 1934. He hit 1 

of 19 passes for 167 years, sco 
touchdown, passed} 


od. 'where 


of 20 for the day. 


Roberts a 205-pound Trojan full- 
back, rushed 251 yards as South- 
ern California knocked off Texas 
44-20, and contributed touchdowns 
from 73, 50 and 74 yards out. 
Barnes ran for long-gainers, too, 
against William and Mary, scoring 


from 67, 75 and, 78 . plus} 


red) kick two extra points: for a total 
Brodsky of Florida, the 


; miner mterceptor, geet: . 


on the 
scoreboard 


| —-by lester rodney 


Dep‘t of Pleasant Disasters 


WE THOUGHT about suppressing the score, but 
that would be sneaky. So be it known that the “Daily 
Terrors” were trimmed, trounced, shellacked, shellumped 
and generally put to ignominious rout Sunday on the vol- 
leyball court by a group of Midvalers. The score was eith- 
er 21-8 or 21-9, everything was getting a little hazy to- 
ward the end. To use a cherished sports cliche, the game 
wasnt as close as the score would indicate. 

Be it further reported that the Daily's all-male team 
was so riddled with ridiculous ease by a team on which 
three of the seven players were young women. 

Our Max Gordon, who may be longer on diagnostic 
skill than on breath, turned around from his post at the 
net when the score was about 15-5 and panted, “Theyre 
beating us because they have teamwork and pass the ball 
and we don't.” (Why do these people say “we” instead 
of “I” when they indulge in self criticism?) 

It was a pleasure to lose to such a good team on such 
a miraculously sunny day at such a fine picnic. 

But wait till we get you next spring, Midvalers. After 
all, Maryland was upset by Syracuse and Notre. Dame 
by Southern Methodist. It was that kind of weekend. 

* 


Communication 


Dear Sir: : 
NEWARK, N.J. 

About a year age I remember on article of yours concernin 
the nationality make-up of the Major Leagues in which you oe 
that at that time you could only make up an all Negro M 
League team. Things certainly have changed since that ‘tase, Yee 
now you can have two all Negro teams from both leagues: 


AMERICAN. 
Ist Base—Bob Boyd. 
2nd Base—Vic Reeer (he has been playing it you know). 
Srd Base—Hector Lopez. 
S.S.—Al Smith (He can play anywhere). 
Left field—Harry Simpson. 
Center filed—Larry Doby. 
Right filed—Dave Pope. 
Pitcher—Connie Johnson: 
Catcher—Elston Howard, 


The National League team is a power-laden star studded 


) group: 


Ist Base— Bill White. 
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